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FOREWORD 



11 Canadians have a major stake in the upgrading of 
the labour force. 

It is not only those directly involved who suffer 
from the idleness of the jobless or from the under- 
productivity of those potentially capable of making a 
more significant contribution to their own and their 
nation’s well-being. 

This is not a welfare problem, but one of total 
economic concern. 

It is against this background that the Ontario Eco- 
nomic Council, in association with the Ontario Depart- 
ments of Education and Labour, initiated this study, 
covering the years 1960-65, of the federal-provincial, 
shared>cost Program 5 for the training and retraining 
of the unemployed in Ontario. 

Program 5 is, of course, part of a much larger tech- 
nical and vocational training plan in which Canadians, 
through their federal and provincial governments and 
their local school boards, have, during these past five 
years, invested over $1 billion. 

Ontario’s participation in these programs, and in 
Program 5 in particular, represents approximately 
one-half the entire Canadian effort and has made a 
most significant contribution toward expanding and 
upgrading the labour force. 

Since the period covered by this study, moreover, a 
further major step has been taken under the “on-the- 
job” phases of Programs 4 and 5. In the last five 
months alone close to 10,000 additional persons have 
become involved in this activity of the Ontario and 
Canada Departments of Labour. In 1966 it appears 
likely that a total of over 40,000 will participate in 
training courses sponsored by the Departments of 
Education and Labour. 

While this is a far cry from the total of 494 Ontario 
unemployed trainees in 1960, the continued success of 
these undertakings can be assured only if their com- 
ponent parts are regularly assessed and adjusted to 
changing economic conditions. 

In any such assessment, moreover, the best interests 
of the individual must remain paramount. While in 
any skill upgrading program involving three levels of 
government and a national employ ment service the 
approach will inevitably be somewhat institutional- 
ized, the broadest possible opportunity should be given 
to varieties of abilities. 

The core of our free, democratic society is the 
inherent flexibility of the individual to adjust to chang- 
ing conditions and the collective role of society, 
through government, is to help the individual secure 



the necessary educational and informational tools to 
facilitate such adjustments. 

Is adult training a matter of right? Is it the respon- 
sibility of a national employment service to determine 
whether an applicant should take training or be 
referred to a job? Should adult skill training at public 
expense apply only to the paid worker segment of the 
work force? Or should it also apply to marginal 
farmers and others wishing to upgrade their employ- 
ment opportunities, including the self-employed or 
“own account” workers? 

Indeed should exclusive responsibility for the pro- 
vision of adult educational and skill upgrading courses 
lie with governments or should an unemployed person 
be permitted to enroll in privately sponsored courses? 
For example, while it has not been too widely pub- 
licized, for some years past if an unemployed person 
who is a claimant for benefit enrolls at his own expense 
in a privately sponsored vocational training course, he 
has been able, on approval of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, to retain his eligibility for 
unemployment insurance benefits while on such a 
course. Last year over 4,000 unemployed Canadians 
took advantage of this “approved Unemployment 
Insurance Conunission” course assistance. In Ontario 
the total was 1,530. They made their own personal 
assessment of their individual aptitudes in relation to 
expanding occupations. 

There are still many questions to be answered in this 
broad area of vocational training. This study, however, 
undertaken by G. R. Forsyth and J. R. Nininger of the 
School of Business Administration of the University 
of Western Ontario, was necessarily confined to cer- 
tain major aspects of Program 5. 

And as Messrs. Nininger and Forsyth will readily 
admit, this is merely a first attempt at an evaluation of 
tentative solutions to what is a most complex problem. 
Th^, and we, however, trust that it will make some 
contribution to a broader understanding of the oppor- 
tunities and methods of training and upgrading the 
skills of unemployed persons, thus increasing produc- 
tivity, and, more important, expanding opportunities 
for employment. 

Having reviewed the report which follows, the 
Ontario Economic Council endorses the recommenda- 
tions contained therein and commends them to the 
consideration of governments— local, provincial and 
federal, to industry and to the trade union movement. 

W. H. Cranston, 

Chairman, Ontario Economic Council 
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I. Objectives of the Study 

Governmental bodies have long bwn 
cognizant of the importance of providing 
education and training for the labour force. 
The Industrial Education Act of 1911 
expressed early commitment to this need 
by the Government of Ontario. The federal 
Youth Training Act of 1939 and the Voca- 
tional Coordination Act of 1942 made 
possible joint federal-provincial programs. 

The tcchnolopcal advances and pressures 
on the labour force during the past decade, 
however, dictated a more sophisticated and 
greatly accelerated approach to the develop- 
ment of human resources and skill up- 
grading. 

The federal and provincial governments 
reinforced their commitment through the 
Technical and Vocational Training Agree- 
ment which came into effect late in 1960. 
It provides for the sharing between the two 
levels of government of the costs of various 
types of vocational education and training. 
Of its ten facets. Program 5 is specifically 
designed to provide, through training and 
retraining, skillswhichwillhelpunemployed 

persons to secure better and more stable 
jobs. 

Program 5 began during a period of rel- 
atively high unemployment. From a 1960 
enrollment of 8,804 across Canada, par- 
ticipation in 1964 had grown to 44,809. 
Ontario has provided more than half the 
total training carried out under the pro- 
gram and the related tax investment has 
been in order of $50 million. This is a sub- 
itantial public commitment. From all ap- 
pearances it will continue and will likely 
expand. 
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Introduction 



Apart from the numerical indicators, 
comparatively little is known about Pro- 
gram 5, the extent to which it has met its 
original objectives, the nature of the per- 
sons being trained, the rate of success 
attained by trainees in course completion 
and in obtaining employment following 
training, employer attitudes toward the 
program and its trainees, and the relative 
effectiveness of the many administrative 
aspects of the program in meeting the 
needs of both trainees and prospective 
employers. 

Basic to the need for more information 
on these aspects is, of course, the necessity 
to examine the objectives of Program 5 in 
the light of current economic conditions. 

This study is an attempt both to evaluate 
the operation of Program 5 in Ontario with 
a view to providing some measure of its 
effectiveness, and more important, to help 
provide guidelines for its future operation 
in the light of constantly changing man- 
power requirements. 

II. Scope of the Study 

As a result of consultations with various 
government agencies at both the federal 
and provincial levels, it was decided that a 
study of this type would be most beneficial 
if it were to concentrate on specific areas of 
the Program 5 operation. Essentially the 
study concentrates on the program trainees; 
employer knowledge, attitudes and use of 
such trainees; and some of the administra- 
tive aspects of the program. 

The study of the trainee was the largest 
st^ment of the investigation. The objective 
here was to learn as much as possible 



about persons being trained; their personal 
and educational characteristics; their em- 
ployment and unemployment experience; 
the type of courses taken, and success in 
completion; and the employment expe- 
riences after training. 

This information was obtained through 
personal interviews with trainees in the 
following six cities in Ontario: Cornwall. 
Ottawa, Timmins, Toronto, Sarnia and 
Welland. Appendix A contains a detailed 
explanation of the questionnaire> design, 
data gathering procedures, reasons for 
choosing the six cities, and the sampling 
techniques employed in gathering the data. 

Since the prime objective of the program 
is to train people in skills which will allow 
them to become gpinfully employed, it was 
necessary to get some indication of how 
these trainecs^were meeting the needs of 
employers. This was the second segment 
of the study. 

An attempt was also made to determine 
the extent to which Ontario employers 
were aware of the existence of Program 5 
and to what extent they made use of this 
source of manpower. If an employer had 
employed graduates of the program, an 
attempt was made to determine the suita- 
bility of the graduates to the type of work 
for which th^ were hired. In addition, 
information was solicited from employers 
on a number of other aspects of their man- 
power development practices. In general 
thq^ were asked questions about past, pres- 
ent and anticipated future labour require- 
ments both in terms of numbers and in 
terms of methods used to meet these short- 
ages. An attempt was also made to deter- 
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nune the extent to which employers nor- 
mally engaged in manpower planning. 

The above information was solicited by 
means of a mailed questionnaire to a cross- 
section of employers in the province of 
Ontario. Appendix A also contains a 
detailed explanation of the employer ques- 
tionnaire design and the sampling tech- 
niques employed. 

The third area of investigation was into 
some of the administrative aspects of the 
operation of Program 5. The purpose was 
to gain an insight into some possible prob- 
lem areas which impeded progress. More 
specifically an examination was made of the 
process of trainee selection and induction 
into the program; testing and counselling 
facilities in use in the various centers; 
and methods employed in assisting trainees 
in securing employment following training. 
The network of communications at all three 
levels of the program (federal, provincial, 
municipal) was also examined. 

This information was gathered through 
interviews with persons concerned with 
the administration of the program at the 
municipal le\el (the coordinator), the 
National Emp oyment Service special serv- 
ices officers in the six surv^ cities, as well 
as various p< rsons coiscemed with the 
administration at the provincial and federal 
levels of government. 

111. Limitations of ttia Study 

The task of examining the effectiveness 
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of an educational program such as Program 
5 is difficult and complex. As a result, it is 
subject to two categories of limitations. 

The first category deals with areas of the 
program which did not come under scru- 
tiny. No attempt was made to examine the 
characteristics of the unemployed popula- 
tion in general to provide a basis for com- 
parison with persons who were taking 
training. While this is an important con- 
sideration in the overall appraisal of the 
effectiveness of Program 5, L was omitted 
from this study because the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour had commenced an investi- 
gation into this aspect. 

Nor did the study include an examina- 
tion of the teaching process. No attempt 
was made to examine the content of various 
courses, teaching methods, or level of 
instruction. Such a study is in itself a 
major task, and it was felt that it could best 
be undertaken at a later time. 

Finally, for the same reason, no attempt 
was made to compare the development of 
Program 5 in Ontario with the develop- 
ment of the program in other provinces. 

The second category deals with limita- 
tions which resulted from certain aspects 
of the data collection and presentation 
process. The task of evaluating Program 5 
was complicated by the lack of available 
information on alternate methods of train- 
ing unemployed persons. Without com- 
parative data (a control group) it is 
difficult to determine whether or not Pro- 



gram 5 is a good way to train the unem- 
ployed. However in spite of this limitation, 
the present study gives a number of criteria 
forjudging the effectiveness of the program. 

In the area of the trainee interview, two 
limitations warrant mention. First, because 
of the limitation of time, it was necessary 
to restrict the trainee interviews to six 
Ontario cities. It follows, therefore, that 
the conclusions which are drawn about the 
trainees must be limited to the six areas 
studied and should not be used as generali- 
zations of trainees in all 40 Program 5 
centers in the province. 

Second, some difficulty was encountered 
in contacting persons to be interviewed. 
Owing to the mobility of trainees, not all 
persons selected for interview could be 
reached, thus giving rise to the possible 
problem of non-response bias. The nature 
of this problem and its significance are 
discussed at the beginning of Chapter III: 
Trainees, and in detail in Appendix B: 
Non-Response Analysis. 

Third, the findings and conclusions drawn 
in Chapter II: Objectives and Responsi- 
bilities, and in Chapter IV: The Program 
Process, are based entirely on personal 
interviews held with a wide variety of in- 
dividuals connected with the administra- 
tion of the program. Unlike the trainee 
interviews, these were not conducted on a 
statistical basis. 



















Summary of Major Findings 



This summary represents the integration 
of major findings from all sections of the 
report, arranged in order of relative im- 
portance. Most reflect the accomplishment 
and problems of the program as a whole. 
However, Program 5 in Ontario is made up 
of a highly decentralized collection of 
centers which exhibit many different char- 
acteristics. As a result, the applicability of 
these findings to different centers is one of 
degree. 

I. Program Achievoments 

Ontario's Program 5, vnthin its original 
guidelines, has been highly successful by 
almost every measure available. From less 
than 500 in 1960, enrollments increased to 
over 23,000 in 1964. During this four-year 
period the program established 40 training 
centers in Ontario, special centers for test- 
ing and counselling, a nucleus of competent 
teaching and admii^trative personnel and 
a degree of community and employer 
goodwill Services to improve the program’s 
effectiveness (counselling and medical) have 
been added. 

New programs to penetrate hard core 
unemployment, illitenu^ and the language 
barrier for new immigrants now exist in 
some areas. Many problems remain, but 
there it every evidence that the program 
and its resources are sufficiently vital to 
adjust and cope with the future challenges 
of training the unemployed. 

II. Program Purposa In a 
Changing Environmant 

Significant changes, both economic and 
social, have taken place since 1960. Unem- 
ployrnent has reached an all-time low. The 



high demand for labour, skilled and un- 
skilled, is unprecedented. And yet the 
program for training unemployed persons 
continues its growth at an accelerated rate. 
Enrolling less than 1% of the unemployed 
in 1960, the program has grown (5% in 
1961, 15% in 1962, 20% in 1963) to the 
point where enrollments represented in 
1964 almost 28% of the unemployed. 

Continued growth during times of high 
employment reveals some inflexibility with- 
in the program in its capability to adjust to 
meet the needs of social and economic 
change. Under such circumstances the use- 
fulness of growth, as an objective, must be 
assessed. 

III. Objectives, Policy and 
Evaluation 

Program 5 lacks well defined objectives 
at all levels of its operation: federal, 
provincial and local. The lack of objectives 
complicates the development of effective 
policies and the use of meaningful per- 
formance measures, fostering haphazard 
growth. The role of Program 5 in future 
manpower development plans and the 
emerging programs of adult education, if 
any, has not been defined and continued 
procrastination could result in a training 
program for the unemployed which diverges 
widely from the nation’s and the province’s 
real needs. 

IV. The Trainee Profile 

Over 50% of the trainees in the six cities 
surveyed were under 25 years of age and 
10% were over age 45. Approximately one- 
half of all trainees interviewed were single, 
65% of the single trainees were living at 



home and almost 66% of those on course 
had no dependents. In some cities the 
program appears to be attracting a high 
percentage of women and the number of 
women in training has increased during the 
last three years. 

Unemployed persons who avail them- 
selves of this training are generally deficient 
in their formal levels of education; 66% 
do not possess sufiicient education to enter 
most skill courses and many who do have 
been out of school for long periods of time 
and experience difficulty adjusting to the 
classroom atmosphere. 

Over 70% of the trainees in all cities had 
been unemployed for less than 12 months 
during the two year period preceding 
training. Almost 40% were not available 
for employment for some time during the 
two year period. Half of this group was 
made up of trainees who were in school 
and a fhrther one-third classified them- 
selves as housewives. Approximately 20% 
of all trainees interviewed were not unem- 
ployed immediately prior to enrollment. 

At present there is no clear-cut definition 
of what is meant by “unemployed” in 
respect to Program 5 or of who, by reason 
of being unemployed, is eligible for train- 
ing. To be meaningful, these and the 
detailed statistics found in the report should 
be compared with a descriptive profile of 
the unemployed. But such a profile does not 
exist. Until it does, there is no way of 
determining if, in fact, Program 5 is train- 
ing the right people. 

V. Knowltdga of Program 

Major problems exist in the public’s 
knowledge about Program 5. Little is done 
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to inform the unemployed, particularly 
those who are not registered with the 
N.E.S. Advertising appwrs only infre- 
quently in most communities and in large 
part it is stereotyped and not sales oriented. 
The program, known by several names, 
reUes heavily on free publicity which is 
usually obtained by the local coorduiator. 
Almost no support publicity is provided by 
either the federal or provincial departments 
responsible and thus the image and the 
purpose are fragmented and often mis- 
understood. 

Less than 15% of the employers who 
responded to the questionnaire knew about 
the program and they called it by four dif- 
ferent names. Some saw it as a welfare 
program, others, an extension »>f unem- 
ployment insurance. But those v/ho knew 
about it hired trainees and 'w ould hire 
more. Increased promotion could broaden 
the range of opportunity open to the 
trainees, thereby impro'ving their chances 
of obtaining employment in their areas of 
training. 

VI. Trainee Employment 

Trainees do find employment; over 70% 
found employment within a month of grad- 
uation; 50% were employed on one job 
since graduation; and 25% have been con- 
tinuously employed but have changed jobs 
once or more since training. Trainees who 
complete their training maintain a higher 
degree of steady emplojmient than those 
who discontinue. 

In four of the six cities less than one-half 
of the trainees reported that th^ received 
jobs in their area of training. However, 
many of these left the program after finish- 
ing basic upgrading or had discontinued 
during their skill course. Unfortunately, 
in view of rising employment levels, it is 
difficult to determine the extent to which 
the employment successes of Program 5 
are specifically attributable to training. 

Employer acceptance of trainees is high; 
72% of the respondents who hired Program 
5 trainees found them as good or better 
than personnel from other sources and 
89% of those who had hired trainees said 
thty would hire more. 

VII. Employor Neads 

The program lacks an effective means by 
which it can keep abreast of employer 
needs. Local advisory committees have not 
been effective, course offerings are some- 
times limited by available facilities and 
teachers, and the N.E.S. has not provided 
a continuing flow of information on job 
openings or, more importantly, a projec- 



tion of future job openings to guide in the 
establishment of new courses. 

Many employers do not plan their man- 
power needs in a manner that would pro- 
vide Program 5 with any useful guidelines 
for new course additions or development. 
This, in spite of the fact that almost 50% 
of those reporting had experienced labour 
shortages over the past two years and 54% 
reported present shortages. Almost 77% 
of these present shortages occur in classi- 
fications that could be trained under Pro- 
gram 5. It is conceivable, lacking knowledge 
of employer needs, that the program may 
find itself in the position of training people 
in obsolete or short term skills— training 
for unemployment. 

Employer education requirements appear 
to be satisfied by the upgrading achieve- 
ment for all skill courses except those 
offered clerical trainees. More than 70% of 
the respondents said they would prefer to 
hire clerical help with an Vocational attain- 
ment higher than grade 10 which is pres- 
ently required for graduation under Pro- 
gram 5. 

VIII. Testing and Counselling 

While results of a study conducted at one 
center in Toronto did not provide conclu- 
sive evidence that testing and counselling 
improved the program’s completion rate, 
the high rate of discontinuation during the 
first month on course, the existence of 
emotional and family problems, and an 
apparent need for reassurance and guid- 
ance, makes an increased emphasis on 
counselling imperative. Testing for entry 
levels, course choices and proper placement 
aids the coordinator in the administration 
of his total program. 

Nowhere within Program 5 is the short- 
age of qualified people more apparent than 
in the area of testing and counselling. This 
is, and will continue to be, a major pro^ 
lem for many of the small centers within 
the program. The N.E.S. has not yet begun 
counselling and testing in connection with 
all its referral activities. However, when it 
does, if qualified people can be obtained, 
it may provide a partial answer. 

IX. Program Complatlori Rates 

Program completion rates, in the cities 
studied, varied between 40% and 60%. 
Completion rates, however, must be viewed 
in light of the fact that many of those who 
discontinue do so to accept employment. 
Variations in completion rates from center 
to center exist for many reasons. The use of 
junior certificates, the use of letters of 
standing, the treatment of failures, varia- 



tions in course difficulty, and other mech- 
anisms, make relative comparisons difficult. 

In all cities surveyed there are indications 
to suggest that trainees in the under 20 age 
group contribute to the rate of discontinua- 
tion out of proportion to their representa- 
tion in the total group. Over 50% of those 
who discontinue do so during the first 
month on course while 75% of the same 
group discontinue before they have reached 
the three month mark. 

Because the standards for completion 
and the methods of calculating the com- 
pletion rates vary from center to center, the 
available indices are quite meaningless. 
The use of completion rates as a measure 
of program effectiveness must be tempered 
by the inconsistencies which exist within 
the centers. 

X. Student Problems 

The 21 to 28 day waiting period before 
the trainee receives his first subsistence 
allowance cheque is inconsistent with any 
reasonable definition of an unemployed 
person’s needs. The financial burden caused 
by inadequate allowances is particularly 
heavy for those with dependents and many 
are forced to leave the program. 

Health and emotional problems are prev- 
alent among trainees and most centers lack 
the facilities or access to the facilities 
necessary to cope with these problems. 

XI. Federal Services 

The role of the National Employment 
Service in Program 5 needs to be clarified. 
Over 62% of the employers who reported 
present labour shortages stated that they 
used the N.E.S. as a source for new per- 
sonnel and yet few knew of Program 5. 
The N.E.S. is not committed or effectively 
involved in the placement of Program 5 
trainees and many trainees are reluctant 
to use the N.E.S. services. 

The role of the N.E.S. in trainee registra- 
tion is defined under the Act. However 
local N.E.S. involvement varies among the 
centers and often reflects personal commit- 
ment rather than stated policy. The N.E.S. 
has not actively engaged itself in attracting 
the unregistered unemployed into the pro- 
gram nor has there been a consistent ap- 
proach toward publicizing the progmm to 
the unemployed who are registered. 

Often the N.E.S. finds itself in the unde- 
sirable position of filling competing courses 
without adequate guidelines for trainee 
allocation. Program 5 pressure to fill 
courses at certain times of the year creates 
problems for the N.E.S. In addition, the 
limited number of courses offered regularly. 
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is often inadequate to attract many who 
need training. 

The present involvement of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in the 
program complicates the administration of 
allowances and results in discrimination 
against those who are entitled to benefits. 
The existing procedure encourages the un- 
employed to exhaust their benefits before 
entering the course and leaves them without 
an income during the period following the 
course when they are seeking employment. 

Finally, the federal Department of Labour 
has done little in the way of research, as 
stipulated under the Act, to assist in 
developing useful guidelines for the pro- 
gram. Considerable assistance is required 
in this area to determine if the program is 
training the right people, to aid in the 
integration of Program 5 into the develop- 
ing manpower programs, and to promote 
the assimilation of training for the unem- 
ployed into the changing framework of 
adult education. 

XII. Administration — Provincial 

Program 5 enrollments in Ontario have 
grown from less than 500 in 1960 to over 
23,000 in 19 54. Much of this growth can be 
directly attributed to the decentralized 
program structure chosen by the Depart- 
ment of Education to utilize the existing 
vocational education system and to give 
full recognition to the needs of those coni- 
munities operating centers. But with this 
decentralization have come many problems. 

A number of cities in Ontario are without 
programs. The Technological and Trades 
Training Branch has little in the way of 
effective feedback from the existing centerr 
and it lacks an adequate staff to maintain 
the contact required for a trenchant opera- 
tion; it has few controls, except power of 
approval and this is often quite inefficient, 
and no measures of program performance. 

Communication is problem oriented and 
only periodic conferences arc used to keep 
the coordinators abreast of new develop- 



ments. Little planning emanates from the 
Branch and since clearly stated objectives 
are non-existent the risk of haphazard trial 
and error development is quite real. 

Finally, the Branch has some problems 
with other governmental agencies. The 
N.E.S. relationship needs clarification. The 
initial delineation of the separate and shared 
responsibiUties of the Ontario Departments 
of Labour and Education in respect to the 
training and retraining of the unemployed 
was not made until March 25, 1965, and 
the implementation of Labour’s responsi- 
bilities in terms of programs in the field was 
not underway generally until the year end. 
It is essential that there be adequate cog- 
nizance of individual trainee needs, a con- 
dition which will not prevail unless there 
are continuing and joint reviews of develop- 
ing programs. 

XIII. Administration — Local 

At present, the operating arrangement 
with most school boards gives them a high 
degree of authority in the determination of 
program direction without any appreciable 
responsibility. Program 5 does not repre- 
sent a large part of their system and in 
many centers it receives only minimal 
attention. Many boards are not in close 
contact with their program since they have 
shifted almost all of their responsibility for 
the operation on to the shoulders of the 
coordinator. The role of vocational ad- 
visory committees in the operation of Pro- 
gram 5 is similar to that of many boards. 
It is often one of detachment. 

Mayors’ committees play an important 
role in the organization of most new pro- 
grams, but their involvement as continuing 
committees is limited to only a few centers. 
In the latter their role is one of bringing 
industry, labour and community represent- 
pt’ves together to improve program ac- 
ceptance. . . 

In most centers the coordinator is m 
complete -iharge of the program. His job is 
complicated by many factors and he is 



often unqualified to perform the many 
varied tasks which make up the job. Prob- 
lems stem from full-time or part-time in- 
volvement, working for two authorities 
(branch and board), working without ade- 
quate guidelines and measures of per- 
formance and working in partially o“ fully 
committed facilities. 

The temporary nature of the program 
makes it difficult to acquire qualified 
teachers. Many of those who are hired view 
the program merely as a ^stepping stone into 
the secondary school system where teaching 
employment is more secure. 

Facilities pose several serious problems. 
Programs which operate in a secondary 
school often experience problems with the 
staff of the school. Adult trainees are often 
forced to adhere to high school rules and, 
more important, the courses are restricted 
to those hours after the completion of 
regular classes, inaking it difficult for some 
who need training to attend. 

Starting dates, particularly those for 
skill courses are infrequent. They lack 
flexibility and often are keyed to the school 
year whici.' does not adequately meet the 
needs of many unemployed persons. The 
physical facilities dictatemany of thecoursw 
which are offered and, in some cases, this 
prevents the offering of courses designed 
for the needs of the unemployed. 

XIV. Recant Developments 

This study, started in May, 1965, concerns 
itself with the development of Program 5 
to November, 1965. Since that time some 
important developments have occurred 
which bear mentioning. For example a new 
“on-the-job” training program was insti- 
tuted by the Ontario Department of Labour 
in November, 1965. To the end of March, 
1966, this program has been responsible for 
the establishment of more than 100 on-the- 
job training projects in a variety of Ontario 
industries, involving in excess of 9,500 
trainees. 
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Program 5 was conceived in 1960 primarily as a short-term educational under- 
taking, designed to train and retrain unemployed persons in a period of relatively 
high unemployment. 

Six years later, as adult and continuing education approaches regular day school- 
ing in importance, Program 5 should be viewed as an integral part of a national 
manpower development policy. It is the responsibility of all levels of government to 
establish such a policy and pursue it actively. 

Adult education programs must be sufficiently flexible to meet the changing 
training needs of various kinds of adult workers including the unemployed, the 
underemployed, the potentially employable not now in the labour force, and those 
whose jobs are likely to disappear through technological or skill obsolescence. 

While the responsibility for education rests at the local level, there is an obvious 
need for a clearer delineation of the responsibilities of all participating agencies 
and governments. At the present time training and retraining programs for unem- 
ployed persons are operated by both the Ontario Department of Education and 
the Ontario Department of Labour. The latter is responsible for those programs 
which are operated in conjunction with industry and are confined to the teaching 
of occupational skills on the job. 

I. Role of Government in Education and Manpower 
Development 

(a) Federal 

In addition to the continuance of its extensive financial commitment, federal 
authorities should set out much more specifically their responsibilities in the area 
of manpower development. This responsibility largely centers around labour force 
mobility, placement and advisory services in connection with federal-provincial 
education and training programs. No less important is the adoption of measures 
which will evaluate the performance of these responsibilities and assess the 
achievements of joint programs. 

There is further a federal responsibility to determine both the need for training 
and the broad areas of training to be provided. This demands a continuous analysis 
of the occupational and educational structure of the labour force, including the 
unemployed, to determine who is in need of training and for what. It would 
appear logical for the proposed federal Department of Manpower, through the 
National Employment Service, to undertake such analysis. To date however, the 
National Employment Service has had neither the necessary authority nor personnel. 

Along with these activities the federal government should place greater emphasis 
on employer and trade union involvement in the policy making process of program 
evolution and development. With a proper feedback of information to the provin- 
cial and municipal educational authorities, more effective educational exposures 
can be ensured and Program 5 can play a much more useful role in a total man- 
power policy. 

Finally, the federal government should undertake long range planning for its 
vocational training programs. Too many problems have emerged in the past 
because of the lack of a viable conceptual framework within which such training 
can develop. Ideally, maturity for Program 5 will only be achieved when its major 
emphasis can be s hift ed from a regenerative task of training the unemployed to a 
preventive task of retraining workers before they become unemployed. 

It is recommended that the federal authorities should establish a federal- 
provincial committee specifically charged with the development of long range 
plans for vocational training. 
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(b) Provincial 

Provincial authorities should participate much more actively, both federally and 
locally, in formulating training objectives and ensuring their attainment by more 
effective operational control. 

While the present policy of decentralized responsibility through local boards 
of education has considerable merit, proper administration is de^ndent on 
improved reporting and communication. Diversity of standards, curriculum and 
certification is also currently hampering the effectiveness of Program 5. 

Additional assistance and advice should be available to local coordinators on a 
continuing rather than a “problem oriented” basis. Trainees in ^Uer com- 
munities should be given more ready access to counselling and testing facilities. 
While this may involve consequential additions to travel budgets, the alternative 
is certainly not as costly as a student entering a wrong course or dropping out by 
reason of improper course selection. 

In conjunction with the formation of a planning group at the federal level, the 
province should establish a similar continuing group to ensure that municipal and 
provincial needs are adequately considered in the development of long range plans 
at the federal level. 
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(c) Local 

Tr ainin g programs offered under the Techmcal and Trades Training Assistance 
Act should no longer be segregated but integrated into a complete adulteducational 
program offering different kinds of training for varying individual needs. 

Secondary school boards should recognize adult education, including Program 5, 
as a major part of their responsibilities rather than as an “extra”. Too often 
Program 5 has been viewed by both board members and teachers as a welfare 
measure rather than as an essential part of the total educational facility. Boards 
of education, and particularly their vocational advisory committees, should view 
Progr am 5 as an integral part of adult education. 

Where economically practicable, boards of education should consider the 
establishment of adult education centers with segregated facilities and staff trained 
in this field. Administrators of such centers, whose responsibilities would include 
Program 5, should be full-time persons with adequate prior training. 

Local N.E.S. managers should be named to the permanent vocational advisory 
committees of local school boards to ensure an effective flow of regional and 
provincial labour market information in determining curricula. 



II. Awareness of the Need for Manpower Training 

Much needs to be done to make the general public more aware of the need for 
the benefit of skill development. At the same time, the availability of adult training 
facilities (including Program 5) should be publicized to a much greater extent, 
both to potential trainees and to employers. 

Such measures can best be handled by the federal and provincial governments. 
Promotional measures directed at the general public should stress the need for 
training to broaden employment opportunities. Promotion directed at the business 
community should stress the role of commerce and industry in manpower develop- 
ment, and the assistance government is prepared to offer. 

Local advertising and promotion can be used to make the public more aware 
of the training facilities available in specific communities but a much more con- 
certed and i magina tive effort is needed. The National Employment Service, for 
example, should fully expose the potential benefits of Program 5 in its program 
of “employer visits”. 
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III. Testing and Counselling ~ Personnel and Facilities 

The use of testing and personnel counselling in Program 5, and in the whole field 
of adult education, is at an early stage of development. There is an urgent need for 
improved vocational and social guidance, both prior to and during training. The 
task of testing and counselling should be shared between the N.E.S. and the adult 
education centers. The N.E.S. should develop personnel and techmques to cope 
with course selection and job placement, while the program counselling service 
should concern itself with vocational and social counselling. 

The federal government should approach the costs of acquiring qualified per- 
sonnel for the N.E.S. with the same magnanimity it presently accords similar 
expenditures made by provinces under the shared-cost training agreements. In 
view of the large and growing expenditures for vocational training it is essential 
to provide adequate funds for the N.E.S. to build a functional testing and coun- 
selling service. 

It is further reco mm ended that program counselling centers be initially estab- 
lished in strategic locations throughout the province. In the longer term it is hoped 
that all large communities would possess counselling facilities, staffed to meet the 
needs of all facets of adult education. 



The need for ccunselling during training cannot be over-emphasiz^i. Unem- 
ployed persons, particularly the older ones, have a difficult time adjusting to the 
training situation, and are often handicapped by problems stemming from lack of 
confidence in their ability to complete courses. Health services both before and 
during training should also be expanded. 



These counselling services, however, can only begin to be successful if they arc 
handled by qualified personnel. Too often people are impressed with the variety of 
tests of aptitude and interests, without knowing the basis, limitations, and the 
need for careful interpretations of such. 



IV. The Role of the National Employment Service 

There exists a definite need for the National Employment Service to become 
much more involved in its role in Program 5, particularly in the area of trainee 
placement. 

Increased involvement on the part of the N.E.S. can be achieved most usefully 
by constant contact with the traming centers, checking student progress and 
anticipated graduation dates, as well as being available to students during their 
training to provide information on job opportunities. Such an involvement would, 
as a matter of firm federal-provincial policy, require close coordination and 
cooperation between the local N.E.S. offices and the Program 5 coordinators. 
While this will involve changed attitudes on the part of the staff of some training 
centers and of some N.E.S. offices, it is of the utmost importance if the program 
is to meet its objectives. 

The role of the National Employment Service in respect to induction into train- 
ing, while pr imar ily concerning itself with individual eligibility, should be expanded. 
Federal policy should require that local N.E.S. offices undertake a continuing 
review of the employment histories of persons with unsatisfactory job security 
records to determine if skill upgrading through Program 5 or any of its associated 
endeavors could make a useful contribution. Special attention should be paid to 
the “hard core” unemployed. N.E.S. should also provide full employment history 
information to Program 5 coordinators with every person referred for training. 

Again, on completion of Program 5 courses, the Employment Service should 
give special attention to the placement of trainees and maintain a check in co- 
operation with the local coordinator, for a period of not less than two years to 
determine to what extent the training given has been productive and whether 
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additional assistance is required. This type of foUow-up would, of 
expedited, if within the N.E.S. the functions of the speciai servicra or designated 
officers and those of the placement officers could be more effectively integrate . 
Indeed there is much to be said for the same offiwrs performing each service in 
respect to individual applicants for the N.E.S. services. 

Finally, the N.E.S. must build its rapport with employers, labour and potential 
employees if it is to play an effective role in the growing problems of structural 

unemployment. 

If the future role of Program 5 is to include preventive training for workers 
likely to become unemployed, the N.E.S. must be prepared to review, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the work history, training and aptitudes of the labour force. Part of 
this service should include advising and counselling individuals whose skills are in 
danger of becoming obsolete. T6 be effective this task will require the full partici- 
pation of labour and management. 

V. Measuros of Program Performance 

Devising criteria for evaluating the performance of educational programs such 
as Program 5 should be given immediate and careful attention. 

Continued growth in terms of trainee enrollment as a criterion should be viewed 
with extreme caution. In periods of high employment, emphasis on ^owth may 
lead to training individuals who are neither unemployed nor potential entrants 

into the labour market. 

Placement of graduates is a useful measure of program performance. However 
much more needs to be known about the nature of such placement. Does the 
trainee obtain employment in his area of training? Does he remain employed in 
his initial position? Are employers satisfied with the trainees? The answer to 
questions such as these involve follow-up of trainees on a continuing basis. Only 
by such assessment can problems be located. Responsibility for placement, as was 
indicated earUer, should lie with the federal government’s National Employment 
Service. 

Completion rates are another useful measure of performance, but these too must 
be examined with caution. At present completion rates are discussed only in 
general terms and are calculated by varying means. Completion rates can and 
should be seen as a future means of isolating problems. If these rates in a particular 
community arc considered low, then causes should be investigated. However, care 
must be taken to ensure that these rates arc accurately determined and are con- 
sistent among municipalities. 

VI. Needs of the Individual T rainee 

Immediate steps should be taken to overcome certain ousting problems and 
shortcomings which directly affect present and potential trainees. 

(a) Financial . • u 

Measures proposed by the federal government with respect to increases m the 
existing living allowances are welcome. This is also true of the suggestion to 
“freeze” a trainee’s unemployment insurance benefits while on training. Both of 
these changes are necessary. 

But it is suggested that, in implementing the proposed increases in trainee 
allowances (as well as any future increase), they be schedided in accordance with 
numbers of dependents and costs of living in the communities concerned. Selective 
increases, therefore, may be more desirable than “across the brard” inerw^s. 
Introduction of the latter may intensify the problem of determining eligibility 

for training. 
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Unemployed persons, moreover, are usually not in the position to wait nearly a 
month l^fore receiving their initial allowance cheque. The economic position of 
the majority of these people requires that the waiting period He cut to a minimum 
or, more desirable, be eliminated completely. 

The need for flexibility and quick action in making such changes in existing 
regulations, once problems are discovered, cannot be over-emphasized. A training 
program such as Program 5 must be sufficiently flexible to meet the changing 
needs of the labour market and the trainees. When problems are diagnosed, and 
action required, corrective measures should be speedily implemented. 

(b) Available Courses 

At present the majority of courses offered under Program 5 require the trainee 
to have the ability to undertake preliminary training to qualify for a skill course. 
The educational entry level for most such courses is grade 10. 

A large portion of the unemployed, however, do not possess this level of educa- 
tion nor stand much chance of achieving it through preliminary upgrading. Training 
courses should, therefore, also be designed for persons with lower educational 
qualifications, providing “semi-skills” which would enable them to contribute 
more usefully to the needs of the labour force. 

There is little evidence that either employers in industry and commerce or trade 
unions are giving adequate information and advice in either curriculum development 
or training methods. This situation warrants immediate attention and correction. 

Trade unions, moreover, should review their current apprenticeship policies to 
ensure that a sound progression in training is not impeded by outdated concepts. 

In many municipalities the range of courses currently offered should be reviewed, 
revised and more closely related to regional, provincial and national employment 
opportunities. Further research in curriculum development and training methods 
is required at both the provincial and local levels. 

(c) Entry Into Training 

Entry into training which is restricted to certain time periods (once, twice or 
three times a year) fails to meet the needs of all potential trainees. In many cases 
it is difficult for a person to wait two months before commencing training. It is 
therefore, considered desirable to provide constant entry into the program in as 
many centers as possible. 

This would require a type of holding program, similar to the one operated at the 
Adult Counselling Center in Toronto, which would permit trainees to enter immedi- 
ately and begin upgrading. When a regular course begins, the trainee could then 
transfer from the holding program. It is recognized that this will not be possible in 
all municipalities. In such cases, it may prove desirable to have the potential trainee 
temporarily relocate to a community which operates a holding program, and 
remain there until a program is started locally. 

As lack of maturity and motivation among younger trainees appears in many 
programs to be disrupting the learning processes of older and more serious students, 
and as any increase in training allowances may attract more “drop outs” from 
normal school courses, further authority should be given both to the National 
Employment Service and to local coordinators to restrict access to Program 5 
training. To do so through arbitrary age limitations may invoke unfair penalties. 
Certainly, however, there should be firmer determination of entry qualifications. 

It would appear wise, particularly in the light of the difficulties experienced by 
older trainees in adapting to classroom instruction, to introduce a further melding 
of Program 5 classroom courses with on-the-job training. A balance between 
academic instruction and occupational training offers many advantages to the 
trainee and also is more likely to lead directly to future employment within the 
study area. 
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CHAPTER I 

Background of Program 5 



I. The Need for Training the 
Unemployed 

Over the years Canada’s changing eco- 
nomic pattern created many problems, 
problems which required active, viable and 
meaningful solutions. None has posed so 
many questions, and perhaps none has 
received more attention than the problem 
of unemployment. And yet more effort is 
required and more direction is needed if the 
problems of the unemployed are to be dealt 
with effectively. 

ParadoxicaUy, high levels of business 
activity obscure problems of unemploy- 
ment. They remain, somewhat diminished 
but real. Pockets of unemployment in 
today’s thriving society are often hidden in 
the statistics of economic prosperity. The 
improved economic situation does little to 
alter the need of persons who continue to 
be unemployed. It removed much of the 
crisis attendant to the problem of training 
the unemployed in 1960, but the task 
remains. 

The need for training unemployed per- 
sons suffers from generalization. Nearly 



always it is an individual need and it must 
be isolated, viewed and approached with 
the individual clearly in mind. 

In the years inunediately following the 
second world war, employment reached 
new peaks and, with the exception of 1949 
and 1950, it was maintained at these high 
levels well into 1953. External demand 
forces and internal demand pressures 
coupled with monetary policies aimed at 
maintaining “easy money’’ pushed em- 
ployment to new heights during the early 
post-war period.^ But, by 1954 much of 
this pent up impetus had diminished and, 
following some slackening in the growth 
rate of the U.S. economy and the pressure 
of competition from European reconstruc- 
tion, Canada’s economy lost much of its 
momentum; unemployment began to in- 
crease. “The average rate of unemploy- 
ment in Canada was 2.8% in 1946-53. It 
rose by more than 50% to an average of 
4.3% in 1954-57, and then by more than 
50% again to an average of 6.7% in 1958-62 
(see Chart I-l).’’^ By 1961, 7.2% of the 
labour force was unemployed. 



Against this background Program 5 
(Training for the Unemployed) came into 
existence under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act.® 

It is convenient and useful when con- 
sidering the need for training the unem- 
ployed to look briefly at the components 
of post-war unemployment in Canada.^ 
Post war unemployment can be divided into 
two components: demand-deficient unem- 
ployment, which arises as a result of the 
gap between the over-all demand for labour 
and the total labour supply; and non- 
demand-deficient unemployment which 
stems from a mismatching of demand and 
supply. Such differentiation is significant 
when considering unemployment needs 
which can be filled effectively through the 
introduction of training programs such as 
Program 5. The former, demand-deficient 
unemployment, does not lend itself to 
solution throu^ training. It simply reflects 
a deficiency in aggregate spending relative 
to the potential output within the economy. 
Non-demand-deficient unemployment con- 
sists of three categories:® 

1. Frictional Unemployment — short 
duration unemployment arising from 
the movement into the labour force 
of new entrants or re-entrants and 
from the movement of workers from 
one job to another. 

2. Structural Unemployment— \mzd.\xm- 
tation unemployment arising from 
structural changes in the character of 
the demand for labour which requires 



> Sec Economic Council of Canada, First Annual 
Review; ^onomlc Goals for Canada to 1970 
(Ottawa; Queens Printer, 1964), p.lO.The expan- 
tionary policies referred to in the Review were, 
in fact, a combination of government operating 
surpluses (except 1953) and a Bank of Canada 
Dolicy directed at achieving high levels of em- 
ployment. c.f. (Economic Council of Canada 
Review p. 18-20) also, “In retrospect, it is 
apparent that the failure to contain price and 
cost increases more effectively in the early post- 
war period laid the basis for a subsequent 
accentuation of economic problems in Canada 
during the 1950’s". Unemployment was one of 
the problems accentuated. 

* Op. Cit., p. 9. 

3 Originated in 1942 under the title. Schedule M, 
the program for Training the Unemployed was 
renamed Program 5, with the advent of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, December 20, 1960. (Not aU provinces 
participated in Schedule M. Ontario signed the 
agreement but did not implement it until 1959.) 

* For a detailed discussion on the components of 
post-war unemployment in Canada see Denton, 
Frank T. and Ostry, Sylvia, Staff Study No. 3. 
An Analysis of Post War Unemployment, 
Economic Council of Canada, Queens Printer, 
(Ottawa) 1965. 

* Op. Cit., p.2. 



CHART I-l 
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Note: Total unemployment rates for 1946 to 1952, inclusive, are estimates incorporating 
adjustments for Newfoundland and for timing of the Labour Force Survey which, before 
November, 1952, was conducted on a quarterly rather than a monthly basis. 1964 is 
estimated on the basis of the first nine months, seasonally adjusted. 

Source: Based on data from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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